William  Allan 


"I  don't  want  to  know  anything  for  sure." 
—William  Allan 

The  first  time  I  visited  Bill  Allan's  studio  in  Mill 
Valley,  California,  I  was  puzzled  by  some  water- 
colors  of  round,  brown  lumps  on  a  white  ground, 
which  he  had  tacked  to  his  wall.  When  I  asked  him 
what  they  were,  he  explained  that  he  had  been 
reading  a  farm  story  to  his  young  children,  who 
asked  him  why  there  were  no  "cow-pies"  in  the 
book's  illustrations.  Disconcerted  by  his  inability 
to  answer  the  question  logically,  Allan  spent  the 
rest  of  the  night  adding  meticulous  watercolor  rend- 
erings of  animal  droppings  to  the  book.  The  next 
morning,  his  kids  found  it  magically  transformed; 
the  drawings  I  saw  were  Allan's  initial  studies  for 
the  additions. 

For  rne;  the  spirit  of  this  incident,  although  it 
took  place  many  years  ago,  is  still  at  the  heart  of  his 
work.  Bill  Allan  injects  magic  into  the  familar,  the 
known,  the  ordinary  aspects  and  images  of  life. 
Preferring  to  describe  his  occupation  by  the  word 
"poet,"  rather  than  "artist,"  he  is  less  interested  in 
making  something  entirely  new  than  he  is  in  chang- 
ing what  is  already  there. 

Allan  has  always  lived  and  worked  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  the  relaxed  noncompetitive  style  of  Cal- 
ifornia life  is  very  much  a  part  of  his  attitude 
toward  making  art.  His  close  friends-among  them 
Joseph  Raffael,  Bob  Hudson,  Bill  Wiley,  Bruce 
Nauman  —  have  shared  ideas  and  activities,  and 
occasionally  made  pieces  or  films  together.  Allan 
is  a  romantic  for  whom  formal  "problem-solving," 
the  social  rigors  of  the  art  world,  and  even  public 
exposure  of  his  work  are  of  little  or  no  interest.  The 
images  in  his  work  come  from  stories,  from  his 
childhood,  from  dreams  ("an  attempt  to  put  order 
into  my  life  for  the  last  ten  years"),  from  fishing— 
which  along  with  painting  is  his  major  obsession— 
from  his  family,  from  all  the  details  of  daily  life. 
He  says  that  he  gets  the  same  information  from 
other  kinds  of  things  as  he  does  from  art.  "Most  of 
the  paintings,"  he  explains,  "are  about  the  paradox 
of  information,  and  about  which  way  the  informa- 
tion is  coming  from." 


The  information  in  Allan's  paintings,  which 
sometimes  take  up  to  a  year  to  complete,  takes  the 
form  of  parables— "unlike  my  life,  but  just  as  real 
as  anything  else."  They  are  about  how  one  learns  to 
love,  how  one  fears  or  reacts,  how  one  participates, 
"things  that  one  understands  as  a  poet,  but  which 
aren't  logical." 

For  instance:  Shadow  Repair  for  the  Western 
Man  is  an  exquisitely  intricate,  magnificently 
crafted  painting  of  an  empty,  standing  pair  of  blue- 
jeans  and  a  pair  of  workboots,  both  overlooking  a 
majestic  snow-capped  mountain  range  which  leaves 
one  awed  by  its  beauty.  The  notion  of  repairing 
things,  which  fascinated  Allan  to  the  point  of  or- 
ganizing the  San  Francisco  "Repair  Show"  in  1969 
(to  which  an  enormous  number  of  artists  contrib- 
uted works),  is  a  theme  which  is  at  once  physical, 
psychological,  structural,  metaphorical.  It  is  also, 
in  this  painting,  a  personal  allegory  for  the  artist. 
Partly,  it  is  about  a  friend  who  revealed  to  Allan 
"my  other,  more  delicate  side,  something  that 
allowed  me  to  accept  my  provincialism,  being  a 
Western  man."  The  painting,  Allan  says,  also  re- 
flects "the  images  we  all  have  of  ourselves  that  are 
being  held  up  by  shaky  props.  We  don't  want  to 
love  all  that,  but  it's  preposterous  to  tear  it  down. 
Even  if  it's  shaky,  it  should  be  a  monument."  There 
is  a  bizarre,  rather  surreal  juxtaposition  of  human 
artifacts  and  natural  phenomena  in  the  painting. 
The  human  element  is  vulnerable,  while  the  moun- 
tains are  cold  and  remote.  "Nature  is  where  you  go 
to  get  the  shit  scared  out  of  you,"  he  says.  "The 
mountains  are  bigger  than  any  comprehension  we 
can  have  about  them.  I  made  them  cold,  to  be 
about  respect." 

Allan  describes  his  painting  in  much  the  same 
metaphysical  way  he  describes  fishing.  Although  he 
acknowledges  a  vast  difference  between  the  two 
activities,  he  does  not  consider  one  more  important 
than  the  other.  In  Half  a  Dam,  the  concrete  form 
(once  actually  built  by  himself  and  Bruce  Nau- 
man) is  a  reference  to  the  idiocy  of  "giving  half  a 
damn."  A  salmon  on  the  foreground  rocks  is  dying 
after  spawning,  a  natural  part  of  its  life  span,  but 
an  image  known  only  to  those  who  walk  rivers,  and 


thus  to  those  who  also  destroy  them. 

Tentative  Assault  on  Aft.  Fear,  according  to 
Allan,  is  about  "how  to  behave,"  something  he 
assumes  that  everybody  thinks  about  and  which  he 
himself  has  always  been  trying  to  learn.  The  jack- 
knife  in  the  sky  is  "for  protection,  something  you 
send  out  ahead  of  you.  Before  you're  ready  to  climb 
the  mountain,  you  make  a  few  tries,  to  get  over  the 
dangerous  part  of  it.  This  painting  is  about  the 
killer  part  and  the  beautiful  place,  both  of  which 
are  mixed  up.  I've  thought  about  how  I  could  jus- 
tify all  the  fish  I've  killed  in  my  life,  and  also  about 
the  fact  that  I've  used  the  fish  as  a  weapon  more 
than  I've  used  the  knife.  Most  hunters  are  usually 
killers,  but  they're  the  only  people  who  know  what's 
out  there.  This  is  a  painting  about  how  to  tap  the 
killers,  to  make  them  poets." 

Included  in  this  exhibition  is  a  group  of  water- 
colors  which,  as  much  as  anything  else  he's  done, 
indicate  clearly  the  nature  of  his  thinking  and  his 
transformations;  they  are  pictures,  or  rather  por- 
traits, of  fish  parts,  mostly  heads.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  some  simple  stories  Allan  wrote,  in  which 
mundane  images  become  illuminating  metaphors. 
Like  the  rest  of  Bill  Allan's  work,  these  drawings 
tell  us  a  great  deal  about  our  own  nature  and  our 
responses.  Employing  familiar  things  in  unfamiliar 
contexts,  his  art  is  funny,  absurdly  touching,  some- 
times tragic  and  always  unforgettable. 

Marcia  Tucker 
Curator 
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Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  preceding  width.  Wa- 
tercolors  are  on  paper.  All  works  are  lent  by  Galleria 
Odyssia,  New  York,  unless  otherwise  listed. 
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